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3 
I.—THE DISARMAMENT CONFERENCE. 


NATIONAL REACTIONS, 


N dealing with the Hoover proposals and the Conference resolution 
I of July 23rd in the last issue of the BULLETIN little was said 
of the effect which these two events had on the attitudes 
taken up by the principal Powers both towards the whole question 
of disarmament and in respect of their foreign policy in general.! 
But as the reactions to these two events were, in Germany and 
Italy particularly, of considerable significance and may have far- 
reaching results it is proposed to give some account of the manner 
in which official opinion expressed itself regarding them. 


First of all a word must be said of the attitude of the British 
Government towards Mr. Hoover’s offer. The statement made 
in the House of Commons by Mr. Baldwin on July 7th has already 
been noticed, * but something should be added here both as to this 
statement and as to that of Sir John Simon, also in the Commons, 
five days later. Reference to the full text of these makes it clear 
that Mr: Baldwin, in particular, was careful to show that the chief 
reason why Great Britain could not identify herself unreservedly 
with the American gesture was that she had already done so much 
in reducing her armaments that the adoption at this particular 
moment of a general 33} per cent. cut would not operate equitably 
in respect of this country, added to the fact that as far as land 
forces are concerned Britain has already reduced the numbers of 
her effectives to below the levels proposed by Mr. Hoover for both 
the “ police component” and the “ defence component.’’ In a 
reference to the interpretation to be placed upon these terms Mr. 
Baldwin said : 

“So far as H.M. Government understand the implications of 
the suggested basis of calculation, the result will be to show that 
the British land forces have already been reduced substantially 
below the number recognised to be necessary for the maintenance of 
internal order, without making any allowance for the forces needed 
for the lines of communication between the United Kingdom and 
territories overseas.”’ 

Mr. Baldwin also pointed out, and Sir John Simon repeated this 
later, that the total personnel of the army had been reduced as 
compared with 1913 from 259,000 to 207,000. 

Turning to the Navy Mr. Baldwin drew attention to the fact 
that if a comparison were made with the year before the war, 
capital ships had been reduced from 69 to 15, cruisers from 108 
to 52, destroyers from 285 to 147 and submarines from 74 to 52. 





(1) In the case of Japan, however, the reaction to Mr. Hoover’s proposals was 
outlined in some detail. (See pages 8-9 of the issue of August 4th.) 
(2) Vide page 9 of the issue of August 4th. 
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In other words, numerical reduction—reduction, that is, in th 
form proposed by Mr. Hoover, had “‘ already been applied on a very 
large scale,’ and the contribution of the British Government was 
accordingly based on a reduction in the maximum tonnage of 
individual units of the fleet. As Mr. Baldwin expressed it, “‘ it is 
perfectly possible and in the highest degree desirable to adopt a 
mode of treatment which will secure by other means the large 
diminution in naval armaments at which we are all aiming,” and 
he went on to suggest reductions in maximum tonnage and gun 
calibre which would “ nearly halve the initial cost of any future 
capital ship and greatly reduce the cost of maintenance.” Battle- 
ships, aircraft-carriers and cruisers should all be reduced in size, and 
submarines abolished altogether ; and in the absence of submarines 
the Government was ready to reduce the aggregate tonnage of 
destroyers by one-third. 

Finally, as regards the air, the British case is that this country 
has led the way in disarming to a greater extent than any of the 
other Great Powers. This is shown by the fact that in 1932 her 
first line aircraft have been reduced to little more than 20 per cent. 
of her post-war strength, with the result that she now stands only 
fifth in the list of States in the number of her military and naval 
aeroplanes. All this is in spite of the fact that Britain more than 
any other Power relies upon her aircraft to discharge her mandatory 
duties and to police and control undeveloped regions, but the 
Government is nevertheless ready to join in any agreement to 
prohibit all attacks upon civilian populations and to restrict both 
the number and size of all kinds of aircraft used for military or 


naval purposes. 

Convinced, as they are, that the reductions in all three arms 
made by them are “ beyond comparison greater than any which 
have been effected elsewhere outside the countries disarmed by the 
Treaty of Versailles,” the Government took a further occasion to 
call attention to this in the speech made by the Foreign Secretary 
in the Commons on July 12th. Sir John Simon quoted the figures 
given by Mr. Baldwin and said “ we are entitled to say, in no vain- 
glorious spirit, that, after all, if we are trying to reach new levels 
proper regard must be had to the reduction which Britain has made, 
single-handed, in advance of any scheme of agreed disarmament.” 
Applying Mr. Hoover’s analysis of land forces as divided into a 
police component and a defence component, the actual result was 
to prove that we had a minus quantity, and in the Foreign Secretary's 
words, “‘it is very material that we should call the attention of 
others at Geneva to this fact that, at any rate in that respect, w: 
have really been as good as other people’s word.” 


The official British attitude to the Resolution of July 23rd 
can best be understood from the terms in which Sir John Simon 
defended it in his speech of July 22nd. The key-note of his remarks 
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was the insistence upon the fact that the object of the Resolution 
was to record the matters which they had discussed and tried to 
agree ; it was “not a vehicle at this moment for the purpose of 
carrying any other load, however essential that load may be before 
we come to the end of our journey.” “It was” he went on “ an 
attempt to gather such gains as there are, that they may not slip 
away again,”’ and for that reason it was important that they should 
vote for it. However small the positive achievements it represented, 
it fulfilled two conditions which were essential if it were to do no 
injury to any interest or to any delegation at the Conference. 
First, it contained no commitment which contradicted the essential 
convictions of anyone, and secondly, it plainly reserved questions 
not dealt with so that no one by voting for it or acquiescing in it 
was asked to renounce any principle that was dear to his country. 
The terms of Mr. Hoover’s offer of June 22nd were outlined in 
some detail in the last issue of the BULLETIN, but something may 
now be said of the effect produced on the United States Government 
by the reception given to that offer and by the failure to embody 
any of the President’s proposals in the Resolution of July 23rd. 
On the same day that the offer was made a report reached 
Washington that in the private conversations at Geneva the French 
delegates had brought forward proposals for the conclusion of a 
security pact, and the State Department accordingly issued an 
announcement the next day that in no circumstances would the 
Government consider entering such an agreement. The failure of 
Geneva to make any progress towards disarmament, however, 
impressed both the President and the Secretary of State with the 
necessity for going as far as possible in the direction of meeting the 
French view, with the result that Mr. Stimson made a definite 
gesture of collaboration in the speech he made before the Council 
on Foreign Relations on August 8th. Before dealing with this it 
may be of interest to notice that both the Democratic Party Con- 
vention and the Republican Convention published their programmes 
in June and that they both included among the planks of their 
platforms a proposal that measures should be enacted by Congress 
authorising the Government to call or participate in an international 
conference in case the Kellogg Treaty was violated. Also, on 
August 11th, Mr. Hoover claimed that the Government, under his ad- 
ministration ‘“‘ had given the leadership in transforming the Kellogg 
Treaty from inspiring the outlawry of war to an organised instru- 
ment for peaceful settlements, backed by a definite mobilisation 
of world public opinion against aggression,’’ and he went on— 
‘‘ We shall, under the spirit of that Pact, consult with other 
nations in times of emergency to promote world peace. We shall 
enter no agreements committing us to any future course of action, 
or which call for the use of force to preserve peace.” 
This last statement may be read as an addition to and a rounding 
off, primarily for the benefit of France, of the detailed and circum- 
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stantial definition of American foreign policy given by Mr. Stimson 
in his speech before the Council on Foreign Relations. In that 


speech the Secretary of State described the implications of the 


Kellogg Treaty as understood in the United States, and, no doubt 
with the desire to assist the work at Geneva, went as far as he could 
do towards meeting the French thesis regarding security and the 


necessity for providing means for dealing with violations of the 


Kellogg Treaty. 


The Treaty, said Mr. Stimson, had changed the whole doctrine 
of neutrality, and it had also provided a means for mobilising the 
opinion of the world against war. Although there was no provision 
in it for consultation between neutrals, consultation was implicit 
both in the Treaty itself and in the use which had been made of it 
in the Far Eastern disputes of 1929 and 1931. Not only this, but 
it was a Treaty which contained definite promises and conferred 
benefits, while those who accepted it accepted a positive obligation 
to direct national policy in accordance with its pledge. 


After reviewing the steps taken by the U.S. Government in doing 
its share to mobilise world opinion in connection with the Sino- 
Japanese dispute the Secretary of State said that another phase 
which followed this development of the Treaty was that consultation 
between the signatories, when faced with the threat of its violation, 
became inevitable, since ‘‘ any effective invocation of the power of 
world opinion postulates discussion and consultation ’’; and that 


the American people subscribed to this view was made clear by the 
fact that each of the platforms recently adopted by the two great 
party conventions contained plans endorsing the principle of con- 
sultation. Such a view of the Treaty had the advantage that it 
combined the readiness to co-operate for peace and justice ‘‘ while at 
the same time it preserves the independence of judgment and the 
flexibility of action upon which our people have always insisted.’”' 


The reception given to this pronouncement in France was a good 
one, M. Herriot taking occasion to inform the press of his approval 
of the thesis that the Kellogg Treaty should not be regarded as a 
mere declaration of good intention, but as an obligatory instrument. 
At the same time the fact was not lost upon French opinion that 
both Mr. Stimson and Mr. Hoover had made special reference to 
the need for preserving independence of judgment and of avoiding 
any agreement committing the country to any future course of 
action. The French Government, M. Herriot assured the press, 
would examine means of ensuring that the solemn engagements of 
the Treaty should not be transgressed. 

In Japan the official attitude was one of definite disapproval, 


particularly on account of the possible effect on the Lytton Report, 
and the Foreign Office was understood to be taking up the position 





(1) A short outline of the main points in Mr. Stimson’s statement will be found 
in the Chronology, page 26. 
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that no Power or combination of Powers had the right to impose the 
Stimsen doctrine on Japan. 

This last re-statement of the ‘‘ Stimson Doctrine” has not so 
far led to any further pronouncements by responsible opinion in 
the other countries chiefly concerned and of far greater significance 
has been the effect produced on the official attitude in Germany 
and Italy by the terms of the Geneva Resolution. 


For Germany the Resolution of July 23rd spelt nothing but 
disappointment and defeat. The seven years which had elapsed 
between the opening meeting of the first session of the Preparatory 
Disarmament Commission on May 18th, 1926, and the closing of 
the first session of the Disarmament Conference had seen no progress 
towards meeting the German claims for equality of status, and Herr 
Nadolny found himself in the same position as Count Bernstorff 
when, in December, 1930, he rejected the Draft Convention on 
behalf of Germany. 

In his speech to the General Commission of the Conference Herr 
Nadolny outlined once more the position of Germany, pointing out 
that much goodwill and courage had been needed for the decision 
to participate at all in the Conference after the Preparatory Disarma- 
ment Commission had adopted Article 53 of its Draft Convention, 
which refused equal rights to Germany and which intended to 
perpetuate against the whole world the exceptional régime imposed 
upon her by the Disarmament Clauses of the Treaty of Versailles. 
Despite this, however, the German Delegation had constantly 
endeavoured to arrive at an understanding with the other Delegations 
without regard to its own sensibility or prestige, it had collaborated 
in all measures adopted by the Conference and had itself made 
positive proposals and had carefully avoided differences of opinion 
which might offend susceptibilities. In a word, they had done all 
that was humanly possible to co-operate with other Delegations and 
to expedite the work of the Conference, which, after all, was also a 
Conference for the liquidation of the past, having as its task the 
ending of a further chapter of post-war history, which should have 
been ended long ago. 

Herr Nadolny went on to review the many proposals that had 
recently been placed before the Conference, those submitted by 
President Hoover, by the British Government, by the Italians, and 
by the Government of the U.S.S.R., all of which had awakened 
great hopes throughout the world, in which the German people had 
shared. But against all goodwill and against the excellent inten- 
tions which had found expression at the Conference, negative forces 
had arisen in a regrettable manner and had so far impeded the work 
by tenacious counter-effect in details. The general public of the 
world, and particularly of Germany, was convinced that the time 
for exchanging opinions, for preparations and for preliminary work 
must have an end at last and that it was high time for the Conference 
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to enter into a period of practical results. There was little hope 
that the Resolution was capable of initiating such a period, for after 
all any achievement that it might record had already been adopted 
in the Resolution of April 22nd, when the Conference had decided 
on the principle of qualitative disarmament, and had done little 
towards taking account of this principle. The German Delegation 
therefore, was not in a position to regard the Resolution as satis- 
factory from the point of view of the disarmament measures con- 
templated by it, and Germany could never fix her signature to a 
Convention which was not based upon the principle of juridical 
equality. The German Government had, therefore, commissioned 
its Delegation to make a final declaration as follows :— 

‘* The German Government is ready to continue its collaboration 
in the work of the Disarmament Conference in order to contribute 
by all means in its power to the endeavours now being made to 
achieve a really decisive step towards general disarmament within 
the meaning of Article 8 of the Covenant. Nevertheless, its collabora- 
tion is only possible when the later work of the Conference is carried 
out on the basis of a clear and definite recognition of the principle of 
equality of rights as between nations. Equality of rights is the 
fundamental principle upon which the League of Nations and the 
community of States in general rests. 

““Tf the Conference were to draw up rules and principles for 
general disarmament of States excluding at the same time Germany 
or other States and subjecting any State to an exceptional and 
discriminatory régime, such an attitude would be incompatible with 
the feelings of national honour and international justice. It would 
also be contrary to the treaty rights which Germany holds and which 
it cannot abandon. To its great regret the German Government 
notes that the present Resolution takes no account of that view. 
The work of the first phase of the Conference, and in particular the 
conversations of the last few days, have, on the contrary, given the 
impression that this necessary condition has not yet been understood 
or accepted by all Governments. The German Government is of 
opinion that this uncertainty regarding one of the fundamental 
questions of the problem of disarmament makes it impossible for useful! 
work to be done. It must therefore press for its doubts to be dis- 
pelled by the recognition without delay of equality of all States as 
regards national security and the enforcement of all provisions of 
the convention. 

‘* So far as the various questions which arise out of the application 
of the principle of equality of nghts might need to be investigated, 
the German Government is ready to enter at once into negotiations 
with the Governments concerned. The German Government must, 
however, point out at once that it cannot undertake to continue its 
collaboration if a satisfactory solution on this decisive point for 
Germany is not reached by the time the Conference resumes its 
work.” 

Almost in these same terms had Count Bernstorff rejected the 
Draft Convention in December, 1930, but with this difference ; at 
that time the nationalist movement in Germany was only in its 
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awakening period ; to-day it is firmly established and fiercely com- 
bative of the unequal position which Germany occupies. In 1930 
the spirit of Herr Stresemann’s policy was still visible; in 1932 
it has vanished and its place has been taken by a new spirit antagon- 
istic, implacable and desperate. 


The position was not improved by the next event, which occurred 
in Paris on the following day (July 24th). M. Herriot had ex- 
perienced considerable difficulty in balancing the French Budget, 
and had met with serious opposition from the Left in regard to the 
military estimates, and in particular to those which provided for 
the cost of completing and maintaining the new chain of fortresses 
which France had erected along her Eastern frontier. In an attempt 
to justify this expenditure M. Lamoureux, the Rapporteur General 
for the Budget, had pointed to the fact that these defences had 
achieved for France the security which she had fought for so long. 
The work of construction, by its extent and by the technical 
difficulties which had had to be overcome was without precedent 
in the history of the nations. The German army, he declared, be 
it never so powerful, brave and tenacious, would break, should the 
occasion: arise, on those passive defences. They were proof against 
the heaviest and most efficient artillery. The artillery and machine- 
gun fire they could produce were so well combined and so powerful 
that no adversary could resist it. This system of fortification thus 
gave to France the fullest security against an invasion similar to 
that of 1914. The very nature and object of the fortifications 
illustrated the defensive attitude of France. 


True though these claims might be, they were at complete 
variance with the attitude adopted by the French Delegation at the 
Disarmament Conference, which had consistently pled the con- 
tinued insecurity of France as the reason for the impossibility of 
further disarmament. 


It was impossible both for reasons of policy and of human 
nature for the German Government to allow to slip such an oppor- 
tunity as that presented by M. Lamoureux’ declaration, and on 
July 26th Lieut.-General von Schleicher, Minister of Defence, took 
full advantage of it in a broadcast address transmitted by all German 
stations. The speech, lightened by blithe attacks on France 
supported by quotations from Mr. Lloyd George, gave blunt intima- 
tion that Germany would look after her own security if equality 
in arms were denied her. The naked fact, said General von 
Schleicher, was that “ no other European land possessed in so small 
a degree the security for which, paradoxical though it sounded, 
precisely the strongest military Power in the world incessantly 
clamoured.” 

“But sometimes people in France let the cat out of the bag,” 
said the General, and proceeded to quote at length M. Lamoureux’ 
statement. ‘‘Compare this Report,” he continued, “with the 
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attitude and proposals of the French Delegation in Geneva inter- 
national courtesy forbids me to characterize this attitude.’ Con- 
tinuing, General von Schleicher said that there were two ways by 
which Germany could attain her security ; either the other Powers 
could disarm to Germany’s level, as they were legally and morally 
bound to do, or, alternatively, Germany could organise her armed 
forces by reorganisation, not by extention—umbauen nicht ausbauen 
—so that they would give at least a certain degree of security, and 
he wished in connection with the German declaration at Geneva 
to leave no doubt that they would take this course if full security 
and equality of rights were further withheld from them. He 
concluded with a wholehearted eulogium of military virtues, 
appealing to the youth of Germany to school itself by physical 
exercises, by enduring hardships and by voluntary discipline, and 
thereby conquer der innere Schweinhund. 

On the following day, July 27th, the Chancellor, Herr von Papen, 
in an interview given to the United Press, declared that Germany 
insisted upon both moral equality and the right to possess modern 
military implements. 

As may be imagined, the reaction in France to these two state- 
ments was one of grave concern. The French Ambassador was 
instructed to ask for an explanation, but was informed by the 
Foreign Minister, Freiherr von Neurath, that General von Schleicher 
had expressed the united views of the entire German Cabinet. In 
the French press there were revived all the old mistrusts of Germany, 
though there is doubt as to whether this had ever subsided, but in 
some quarters there was almost relief that at last the mask was off. 
“‘ Von Schleicher’s trenchant words,’ said the Echo de Paris, “‘ are 
more welcome since they cut short the equivocations which the 
representatives of the United States and Great Britain have tried 
to develop.” The Journal des Débats declared ‘‘ we are back in the 
same situation as that of 1914 aggravated this time by frightful 
demoralisation in the international sphere”; and /’Intransigeant 
averred that “‘Germany’s leaders grip the masses with the idea 
of a war of revenge, and they dare to give their preparations for 
attack an appearance of self-defence against our aggression.” 
Other journals, too, expressed their disillusion in the new turn of 
German politics. ‘‘ General Schleicher,” cried /e Temps, “has 
publicly proclaimed the determination of Germany to repudiate the 
military clauses of the Treaty of Versailles and to re-arm.’’ Le 
Journal preferred “this frankness to Stresemann’s deceitfulness ; 
at last we know where we stand.”” L’Homme Libre asked derisively 
if there were any countries “ which still entertain illusions as to 
Germany’s desire for peace,” and pointed out that they should now 
be enlightened and would have no excuse if they did not take action 
in consequence. Finally, the Echo de Paris phrased the F rench 
case in a nutshell, ‘‘ Germany wishes to be able to do in the full light 
of day that which she has been doing in secret for the past ten years. 
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The official reaction to the German declarations of policy may 
be found in the speeches delivered by M. Lebrun, President of the 
French Republic, and Marshal Petain at the inauguration of the 
great ossuary at Douaumont on the battlefield of Verdun on August 

th. “France,” said M. Lebrun, ‘“‘ must not be asked to stop 
thinking of her security so long as the spirit of peace is not present 
everywhere ;’’ and the Marshal added, “let us not abandon the 
means of defending our soil for the sake of an ideal of peace, the 
practical application of which is still uncertain.” 


Just so much reliance does France place upon her elaborate 
Eastern defences in a time of crisis, and President Lebrun’s words 
are merely a re-echo of those spoken at Nice by his predecessor 
M. Doumergue in April, 1931. The only change brought about in 
the national attitudes of France and Germany as a result of the 
first session of the Disarmament Conference is a hardening of the 
several positions which they have taken up since the Peace 
Conference. 

It was not in Germany alone that there was dissatisfaction 
over the work of the first session of the Disarmament Conference. 
Both Italy and the Soviet Union expressed through their repre- 
sentatives at Geneva their grave disappointment at the small 
degree of achievement which had been attained. Analysing the 
Simon Resolution point by point M. Litvinoff admitted that it 
contained only one concrete recommendation—the- prohibition of 
chemical and bacteriological warfare—a decision already contained 
in the Geneva Protocol of 1925 ; on all other fundamental questions 
the Resolution did not contain one concrete decision either for 
qualitative or quantitative disarmament, and, in effect, went no 
further than the Resolution of April 22nd. The whole essence of 
the Simon Resolution was to postpone the taking of any concrete 
decision for a further six months, and the whole history of the 
problem of disarmament under the auspices of the League of Nations 
had been one of a continuous series of postponements, procrastina- 
tions and references to private negotiations and private conferences. 
It was high time, he urged, that disarmament ceased to play the 
part of a tennis ball buffeted from one Commission or sub-Commission 
to another, from one Conference and from one Session to another. 
In six months’ time the reply of the Government would be exactly 
the same as to-day, and there was no need to postpone it ; for this 
reason the Soviet Delegation could not accept the Resolution. 


Even more trenchant were the comments of General Balbo on 
behalf of Italy, who declared that it was not enough to lay down 
principles which were in themselves inadequate, and that the Con- 
ference had made no marked progress towards the effective attain- 
ment of disarmament. He then made the following declaration :— 


“* The Fascist Government now deem it necessary to state that 
it is not enough for the Powers here assembled to make a declaration 
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of goodwill couched in general terms in order to make an impression 
on the peoples of the world, who are seeking and waiting definite 
and positive results. The Italian Delegation, after having sincerely 
and unsparingly collaborated to secure the triumph of those principles 
which, within the general framework of armaments, would have 
enabled the Conference to secure positive results, is compelled to 
state that the effort made has been a vain one and entirely inadequate 
when compared with the wishes and hopes of the world.” 


Accordingly the Italian Delegation led a bloc of eight States 
who abstained from voting either for or against the Resolution 
(Albania, Afghanistan, Austria, Bulgaria, China, Hungary, Italy and 
Turkey). 

But this did not conclude the Italian attack on the work of the 
Conference. In an article in the Popolo d'Italia for July 31st, 
General Balbo made a caustic criticism of the League in general 
and a condemnation of the Disarmament Conference in particular, 
defending Italy, Germany and the Soviet Union as against “ the 
dominating Powers at Geneva, Great Britain, France, and the 
United States of America.” 

The League, said General Balbo, was no more than “ a limited 
liability company under the control of England, France, and, 
indirectly, America,” and Italy might leave the Disarmament 
Conference, since all decisions taken at Geneva bore the trade mark 
of this group. The Conference was a perfect example of this, and 
amongst the members of its Bureau there was not an Italian, a 
German or a Russian, or “ any Delegate suspected of friendliness 
towards any independent Power.” 


He claimed that while Italy began with a frank call to disarm, 
France, Britian and the United States had no intention of disarming, 
or, at most, desired only relative disarmament, such as would 
strengthen their individual decisions or weaken those of the others. 
Before coming to the Conference Britain and the United States had 
increased their naval armaments in view of possible reductions, 
and France had strengthened her land armaments so that the 
premise of the Conference was ‘‘ an even madder race to arm.” 


The opposition of some 10 Powers to the Simon Resolution had, 
he added, been promoted by Italy’s example, and the so-called High 
Contracting Powers must take note of this precedent if they wished 
to keep alive ‘“‘ that monstrous factory of delusions and traps for 
the ingenuous which goes by the name of the Disarmament Con- 
ference.” 

There had been even more serious repercussions in Rome, 
where the opponents of Signor Grandi’s foreign policy had won a 
signal victory. Ever since he succeeded Signor Mussolini at the 
Palazzo Chigi in 1929, Signor Grandi had based his policy on co- 
operation with the League of Nations and friendship with England, 
both of which had received a signal rebuff. The Disarmament 
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Conference had to all intents and purposes failed, and the new 
French orientation of Great Britain which had resulted from the 
Lausanne Conference was held to be a defeat for Italian policy. 
As early as April of 1932 the Fascist Grand Council had announced 
that at its next session in October, 1932, it would “‘ examine the 
problem of Fascist Italy in the League of Nations,” and now the 
strong opposition in the Grand Council to Signor Grandi’s views, 
which had been steadily growing, had at last gained justification, 
and as a result he resigned on July 2oth. 


The future for the League of Nations and of the Disarmament 
Conference is indeed dark. We have on record the declarations of 
intention by two Powers, Germany and Italy, that, unless in the 
interval before the opening of the next session in February, 1933, 
certain conditions are not complied with, they will leave the Con- 
ference, and there is no reason to suppose that this policy of secession 
will end there. Both countries may leave the League of Nations, 
and may well be followed by Japan should the decision of the League 
go against her in the Manchurian dispute. 


Most ‘pressing amongst these problems is that of Germany’s 
equality of status. Certain specific pledges were given to Germany 
in Part V of the Treaty of Versailles, in the Reply of the Allied 
and Associated Powers to the German Peace Commission, dated 
June 16th, 1919, and in the Final Protocol of the Locarno Con- 
ference. Germany offers to the world two alternative courses of 
action ; either let the Powers carry out their promises and make 
in all reality that “‘ general limitation of the armaments of all 
nations ” to which the disarmament of Germany was to be a prelude, 
or let Germany re-arm up to a point to which the rest of the world 
shall agree to reduce its armaments. Should both these courses 
be rejected and should there be an attempt to insist upon the 
present unequal status of Germany the danger to the peace of the 
world is incalculable, and there will be little reason for the Dis- 
armament Conference to meet again. 

J.W.W-B. 


H.L. 


II.—DOCUMENTS IN PERIODICALS. 


L’Europe Nouvelle, dated August 6th, 1932. 

Text of the Protocol regarding financial aid for Austria signed at Lausanne 
(with Annexes), July 15th, 1932. 
L’Europe Nouvelle, dated August 13th, 1932. 

Text of the Supplementary Statement of the British Delegation, Ottawa, 
July 27th, 1932. 
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III.—CHRONOLOGY. 
Argentina. 

August 8th.—It was understood that the Argentine, Brazilian, Chilean 
and Peruvian Governments had signed a pact of neutrality and called 
upon Bolivia and Paraguay to aid them in their efforts to maintain peace. 
They agreed not to recognise any territorial changes made as a result of 
fighting. 

Belgium. 

August 3rd.—The text was published of the Convention concluded with 
the Netherlands and Luxemburg on June 2oth for the progressive reduc- 
tion of Customs tariffs. Its duration was 5 years. 


Bolivia. 

August 3rd.—Notes and representations from Washington and London 
re the dispute. (See U.S.A. and Great Britain: also League of Nations. 

August 4th.—In a telegram to Geneva, dated August 3rd, the Foreign 
Minister, replying to the League telegram of the previous day, disputed 
Paraguayan assertions about recent military political movements and 
accused Paraguay of aggression, but added that his Government “‘ declares 
that it does not reject pacific means based on a settlement of the dispute 
within the express limitations placed on the good offices of the neutrals 

Telegram from the President of the Council. (See League of Nations.) 

August 5th.—The Foreign Minister declined to comment on a report 
that the Government had accepted the proposals of the neutral Powers. 

Report re rejection of proposals. (See U.S.A.). 

The Legation in London issued a statement to the effect that the 
Government, while welcoming the friendly intervention of the League 
and the Powers, wished to emphasise that the problem with which the 
County was faced was one of settling, once for all, the fundamental basis 
of the dispute. The need for free access to the sea was vital to its 
economic future, and the logical egress was the Paraguay River. So 
far, the intervention of the Powers had implied an economic boycott of 
the two countries, but since Bolivia was entirely land locked, such action 
would constitute a blockade and be a virtual alliance between the neutral 
States and Paraguay. 

Reports were current in Buenos Ayres that Bolivian forces had 
attacked fort President Ayala. 

Semi-official statement issued at Asuncion. (See Paraguay.) 

August 6th.—Congress opened and President Salamanca, referring to 
the proposals of the neutral Powers, described those received on August 
5th as an ‘‘ ultimatum.” The Powers seemed to regard themselves as 
tutors and judges exercising a jurisdiction to which Bolivia had not 
agreed. They had intimated that they should suspend hostilities which 
did not exist, vacate forts which had been taken in just reprisal and make 
‘* definite terms’ with Paraguay. Such proposals were a violation of 
their independence and were founded only on force. 

August 8th.—Signature of Neutrality Pact by Argentina, Brazil, etc. 
(See Argentina.) 

Paraguayan delegates protest to League. (See League of Nations.) 

Representations by U.S. and other Governments. (See U.S.A.) 

August oth.—The Government was reported to have replied to the 
neutral Powers that it was willing to suspend hostilities upon the basis 
of the retention of the positions held in the Chaco.* 
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August 16th.—Letters to the League re the dispute with Paraguay. 
(See League of Nations.) 


Brazil. 

August 5th.—The insurgent headquarters claimed to have entered 
Parana and captured two towns in the province. The Constitutionalists 
were reported to have 60,000 well-equipped troops who were holding 
the Federals on all fronts. 

August 8th—Federal headquarters claimed the capture of 1,400 
insurgents at Curytiba, the capital of Parana. 

August oth.—The Government ordered a postponement for a further 
60 days of the interest and redemption payments due in foreign currency, 
which were temporarily suspended by a Presidential decree in July. 


Canada. 
OTTAWA CONFERENCE. 

August 3rd.—The first official meeting was held between the 
delegations of the U.K. and Australia. The former also opened dis- 
cussions with the Indian delegation. 

August 4th—The Canadian Government presented its proposals to 
the British delegation. It was understood that the Canadian view was 
that their adoption would result in the probable enlargement of the market 
for British goods to the extent of between $100 and $200 millions. The 
official calculation of the Canadian Government’s economic advisers was 
that the changes in duties proposed affected a range of the Dominion’s 
imports of a total value of $105 million. 

August 5th.—The British delegation communicated to the Canadian 
its reasoned view that the Canadian proposals were unsatisfactory and 
did not afford an adequate basis for the comprehensive reciprocal tariff 
adjustments which were aimed at. 

August 8th.—Mr. Baldwin handed to Mr. Bennett a letter setting 
forth the considered view of the British delegation on the Canadian 
proposals, and making critical observations, based on statistical data, 
upon the value of these to British manufacturers. The letter stated 
that the delegation did not regard Canada’s offer of tariff concessions 
as giving practical effect to the principles of Imperial trade co-operation 
outlined by Mr. Bennett in his speech at the opening of the Conference ; 
that they could not accept the proposed concessions as an adequate 
quid pro quo for the tariff favours Canada was seeking from Great 
Britain; that they desired an enlargement of these concessions, 
particularly in the textile and iron and steel schedules, and that, as a 
general principle for the stimulation of trade, they would prefer that 
duties on British goods be reduced rather than that the preference for 
them be increased by the raising of the general tariff on foreign goods. 

August 1oth.—The Canadian Government submitted a revised set of 
proposals to the British delegation, containing substantially increased 
concessions on iron and steel. The disagreement regarding the value 
of the first offer was explained by an announcement that the Canadian 
experts had taken a different year as the basis for their calculations of 
the value of trade from that taken by the British delegation. 

As regards cotton and woollen goods, however, the Canadian proposals 


were practically unchanged. 
August 12th.—Fresh proposals were presented to the British delegation 
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by Mr. Bennett, including concessions on textiles. Canada was understood 
to agree to lower her tariffs against Britain to the point where British 
goods could compete in the Canadian market, and the Canadian tariff 
rates would only represent the difference in wage levels between the 
two countries. 

The Report of the Monetary Committee was published. This stated 
that a rise in wholesale prices was essential and it was the desire of the 
Empire Governments to co-operate with other nations in all practicable 
measures for bringing this about. Such conditions should be created 
as would ensure an abundant supply of short-term money without resort 
to inflation. Rates of interest should be kept as low as possible, and 
exchanges rates rendered stable. 

The Report gave emphatic support to the financial policy of the British 
Government. It was unanimously approved by the heads of delegations. 

August 15th.—A full summary was published of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
speech before the Monetary Committee. In this he said that Great 
Britain had no intention of returning to the gold standard unless she was 
assured that a remedy had been found for the conditions which led to 
its breakdown in 1931. 

China. 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

August 6th——Wang Ching-wei, President of the Executive Yuan, 
resigned as a mark of dissatisfaction with the non-resistance policy of 
the Northern leaders regarding Manchuria. As a consequence, Chang 
Hsueh-liang was reported to be handing over control to the High Political 
Council formed in December, 1931 under his chairmanship. 

Dr. Lo Wen-kan, the Minister of Justice, also resigned. 

Augtst oth.—The whole Cabinet resigned, except Chiang Kai-shek, 
and Cha: g Hsueh-liang announced that he was determined to relinquish 
all his ~ ‘cial posts. 

ExT: “aL AFFAIRS. 

August 3rd.—The Government reconsidered its decision to withhold 
the Japanese instalment of the Boxer Indemnity, which was released for 
payment. This followed the receipt of a message from the Inspector- 
General of Customs that the Japanese bank at Dairen had remitted part 
of the Customs receipts paid into it. 

Japanese statements re Manchuria. (See Japan.) 

August 4th.—Serious fighting occurred in the Newchwang district, in 
which Japanese naval, air and land forces took part. Many attacks 
were also made by irregulars on points in the S.M.R. zone. 

August 8th.—An official statement was issued by the Inspector- 
General of Maritime Customs dealing with the Customs seizures in 
Manchuria up to July 21st. The total collections involved amounted to 
26 million Haikwan taels, and the procedure followed by the Manchukuo 
officials was, first, immobilisation of the Customs revenue, then seizure 
of the funds accumulated in the banks, and finally, the forcible ejection 
of the Commissioners. The Japanese authorities had refused to come 
to the latter’s assistance and, in fact, aided the Manchukuo police to 
eject them and to stop the remitting of the funds to China. 


Czechoslovakia. 
August 16th.—The police arrested 154 Fascists on a charge of con- 
spiracy against the State following the discovery of a plot to ‘‘ march on 
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Prague.” They also arrested 263 German Nazis of Czechoslovak 
nationality. 


Egypt. 
August 2nd.—The Ministry of the Interior requested the Soviet 
Trade Commissioner to leave the country by August 25th. 


France. 

August 4th.—The Premier received from the American Ambassador 
an aide mémoire containing a review of trade relations, and an invitation 
to modify certain import restrictions considered to discriminate against 
American goods. 

August 6th.—In a reply to a Parliamentary question the Minister 
of Finance stated that loans made to foreign Governments since June 
30th, 193, amounted to 604 million francs. Of this 354 millions went 
to Hungary and 250 millions to Yugo-slavia. 

August 7th.—In a speech at Verdun the President of the Republic, 
in offering the homage of the French people to the men who had fallen 
there, said they were there to save peoples from forgetfulness of the 
horrors of the war, and to restrain them from such cataclysms. France 
would persevere in the pursuit of peace, but she must not be asked to 
give up thought of security until the consciousness of a new era in human 
relations had laid the foundation of a general security in which all nations, 
great and small, would find their refuge. 

August 11th.—M. Herriot made a statement to the press in which he 
approved in general terms of Mr. Stimson’s speech on the Kellogg Treaty 
and agreed that it must not be regarded as a mere expression of ‘‘ good 
intention” but as an obligatory treaty. He welcomed Mr. Stimson’s 
wish ‘‘ to reconcile the freedom of decision with the need for sincere 
international co-operation for the maintenance of peace.’’ The French 
Government would examine means of assuring that the solemn engage- 
ments of the Treaty should not be transgressed. 

August 14th.—The Premier received a letter from the U.S. Chargé 
d’ Affaires conveying to him Mr. Stimson’s “‘ lively appreciation of the 
public declaration ’”’ he had made concerning the Kellogg Treaty. Mr. 
Stimson felt convinced, he said, ‘‘ That this similarity of views between 
the two nations which initiated the Pact will guarantee that this important 
treaty will become and will remain one of the strongest influences in the 
world for the maintenance of peace.” 

In a speech at Metz, at the opening of the canal to Thionville, the 
Premier quoted Mr. Hoover’s speech in which the latter spoke of the 
necessity of maintaining armaments at a level which would prevent 
any foreign soldier from invading America as a perfect model of a “‘ pacifist 
but vigilant ”’ policy. 


Germany. 

August 3rd.—A decree was issued ordering the enforcement of the 
Prussian administrative economies announced some days previously by 
the Acting Commissioner. It amalgamated a number of rural jurisdic- 


tions, abolishing 60 local law courts. 
The Procedure Committee of the Prussian Diet decided that. the 


Diet should meet on August 16th. 
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In the Reichsrat the representatives of Bavaria, Wiirttemberg and 
other States and of a number of Prussian Provinces renewed their pro- 
tests against the Reich intervention. 

Nearly 100 persons were arrested in connection with the Kénigsberg 
outrages. Further attacks on Socialist and Communist leaders and on 
Jewish traders were reported from several towns. 

At Freinsheim, in the Palatinate, 200 Nazi S.A. and Defence Squad 
troops were arrested and many were found to be in possession of illegal 
weapons. 

August 4th—The Cabinet met to consider the measures to be taken 
to deal with the acts of terrorism, which had made a deep impression on 
public opinion and had led to numerous appeals being received by the 
Government from many parts of the country. 

August 5th.—Terrorist outrages continued, and the Socialist party, 
after informing the Prussian State Commissioner, authorised their 
followers to take measures of self-defence. 

The Government decided to withhold the repressive measures con- 
templated (which included the death penalty) in the hope that the 
outrages would cease and appealed to Hitler to restrain his followers. 

The K6nigsberg police were understood to have admitted that the 
outrages of the week-end were committed by Nazis. Of the men 
arrested, 31 had confessed to eight of the incendiary acts of July 31st. 

August 6th.—Further outrages took place in several towns in Silesia, 
as well as at Brunswick, Breslau, Frankfurt and Kénigsberg. In most 
cases Socialists were attacked. 

The Minister of the Interior received the Ministers of the States 
where Nazi Ministers had enlisted storm troops as auxiliary police 
(Oldenburg, Mecklenburg, Schwerin and Brunswick) who explained that 
the step had been dictated by the need for maintaining order and was 
only temporary. Subsequently Baron von Gayl issued a statement 
making it ‘‘ completely clear’’ that party formations should not be 
employed in State functions. 

August 8th.—Fresh outrages were reported from Silesia and East 
Prussia. In Schleswig-Holstein seven Nazis were arrested charged with 
implication in a number of hand-grenade attacks on Socialist and Com- 
munist premises. 

The Chancellor issued a statement declaring that terrorism must 
cease at once, and that all the forces of the State would, if necessary, be 
ruthlessly employed to that end. 

August oth.—The Cabinet decided to proceed with the drastic measures 
against terrorism which had been under consideration since the outrages 
of July 31st, and approved two decrees. One contained regulations for 
the operation of special summary courts, already authorised, and the 
other increased the maximum sentences for terrorist offences, including 
the death penalty for political murder, murders of policemen and soldiers, 
and for offences such as arson involving loss of life. The President 
approved both decrees, which came into force at once. 

The ro days’ political truce was prolonged till the end of August. 

Further terrorist outrages were reported from East Prussia, Silesia 
and Schleswig-Holstein. 

August 11th.—The 13th anniversary of the adoption of the Republican 
Constitution was celebrated by the Government, and in a speech in the 
Reichstag, Baron von Gayl referred to the words of the preamble of the 
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Constitution, which had been completed “ to renew and consolidate in 
freedom and justice, to serve peace at home and abroad and to promote 
social progress.”” The 13 years since 1919 had not brought the fulfilment 
of these hopes, but they wished to commemorate officially the day which 
gave the nation the existing form of its State life, and which, however 
individuals might look upon the Weimar Constitution, was and must 
remain a historical day of remembrance. However one might regard the 
details of the Constitution it was the sole basis upon which all must 
stand who wanted a German State at all, whatever their spiritual or 
political outlooks. On that basis they must get together and act because 
they had no other ; from that basis alone could they start their advance 
towards any new State life at all. They realized, however, that the 
Constitution was in need of amendment, and in the long run the nation 
could not avoid the necessity of constitutional, indeed Reich, reform. 

The Minister then outlined some of the reforms contemplated and said 
that it should not be impossible to turn the relationship between the 
Reich and Prussia into a close working partnership without diminishing 
the independence and individuality of the States. 

August 13th.—The President received Herr Hitler, who had previously 
had conversations with the Chancellor and the Minister of Defence 
regarding the reconstruction of the Government. Herr Hitler was offered 
the Vice-Chancellorship, the Premiership of Prussia, the Reich Ministry 
of the Interior and two other portfolios, but he refused to accept these 
terms, and demanded the Chancellorship and the conduct of the Govern- 
ment in every respect. The President rejected this demand on the ground 
that his conscience and his duty to the Fatherland would not allow him 
to transfer the whole power of Government exclusively to the National- 
Socialist movement, which proposed to wield this power one-sidedly. 
According to the official statement “ the discussion then closed with an 
earnest admonition by the President to Hitler to carry on chivalrously 
the opposition of the National-Socialist Party which he had proclaimed, 
and to keep in mind his responsibility to the Fatherland and to the German 
nation.” 

August 15th.—It was stated officially that during his interview with 
the President, Herr Hitler had claimed for himself ‘‘ the same position 
as that which Mussolini received after the march on Rome.” 

August 16th.—In a statement to a Rhenish newspaper Herr Hitler 
said that the activities of the present Government would lead to chaos, 
and his party would now place itself in opposition, the intensity of which 
would depend on the degree of harm which would be done by refraining 
from opposition. The party would in future fight for power, and their 
methods would be determined by those of their adversaries. Hitler 
also said that his followers would never have understood it if he had 
accepted the compromise as proposed by the President. 

Exports for July reached a new low level, and the favourable balance 
of trade was 66 million marks, as against 90 millions in June. 


Great Britain. 


August 3rd.—The Stationery Office published the Report to the 
Council of the League of Nations on the administration of Tanganyika 


Territory for 193I. 
It was understood that the Foreign Office had instructed the Ministers 
in La Paz and Asuncion to make identic representations to the Bolivian 
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and Paraguayan Governments with the object of preserving peace. The 
Government of the United States was informed of this action. 


August 6th.—It was announced that the Dutch and Lithuanian 
Governments had decided to adhere to the Pact for a European Entente. 


August 15th.—The Treasury issued a statement to the effect that 
by July 31st the British War Loan Conversion scheme had been 
carried out to the extent of 88-6 per cent. of the total. The total con- 
verted was {1,850 millions, redemption was applied for in respect of {48 
millions and no application had been made in respect of {189 millions. 


August 16th.—A White Paper was published (Cmd. 4147) giving the 
decision of the Government on the representation of the communities 
in British India in the Provincial Legislatures. The main points were :— 
Moslems, Europeans, Sikhs and Indian Christians would vote in separate 
communal electorates. The Depressed Classes qualified to vote would 
vote in a general constituency. In addition there would be a number of 
special constituencies where these classes were most numerous. Women 
would have 37 special seats, divided among the different communities. 
Other special seats would be allotted to Labour, Commerce and Industry, 
Mining and Planting, Landholders and Universities, with election, 
generally, by special constituencies. 

The Government divided 1,513 seats in nine Provinces as follows :— 
General, 705; Moslems, 489,; Depressed Classes, 71 ; Commerce and 
Industry, 54; Labour, 38 ; Sikhs, 35 ; Landholders, 35 ; Europeans, 23 ; 
Indian Christians, 21; Backward Areas, 20; Anglo-Indians, 12; and 
Universities, 8. (The heading ‘‘ General ”’ covered seats which would be 
almost entirely Hindu.) 

The Government declared that it could not be a party to any negotia- 
tions for a revision of its decision, but ‘‘ if before a new Government of 
India Act be passed, the Government is satisfied that the communities 
who are concerned are mutually agreed upon a practicable alternative 
scheme, it will be prepared to recommend the alternative scheme to 
Parliament.” 


An explanatory statement by the Prime Minister accompanied the 
decision. 


Hungary. 


August 4th—The Government issued a statement referring to the 
suspension of the monthly transfer of foreign exchange for the service 
of the 7} per cent. League of Nations Loan and stating that it had been 
compelled to take that step by the difficulty of obtaining foreign exchange 
in payment for exports. The interest service could be maintained, 
however, if the trustees applied the reserve fund to meeting the coupons 
before providing for redemption and on that basis the Government was 
fairly confident that it would be able to make up the amounts required 
in foreign exchange to meet the coupons up to and including that due 
on August Ist, 1933. 

A temporary trade agreement with Austria was concluded, to come 
into force at once. 

August 15th.—The Minister of Finance issued his report on the 
financial situation showing a budget deficit of 81,900,000 pengoes for 
the year 1931-32. 
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India. 

August 5th.—Mr. Ellison, additional Superintendent of Police at 
Comilla, Bengal, died of injuries received in an attack by a terrorist made 
on July 2oth. 

Sir Alfred Watson, editor of the Statesman, was shot at, but not hit, 
by a Bengali student, who committed suicide. 

August 16th.—Decision of the British Government on the communal 
question published. (See Great Britain.) 


Irish Free State. 


August 5th—The Dail passed the estimates for Mr. de Valera’s 
emergency fund of {2 millions, by 58 votes to 43. 


Italy. 

August 4th.—The press published in full an article on Fascism written 
by the Premier for the Encyclopedia, in which he traced its early history 
from the time when it was a faith rather than a doctrine. It had emerged 
first as ‘‘a violent and dogmatic negation,’’ but its positive and 
constructive side had been realised in the laws and institutions of the 
régime in 1926, 1927 and 1928. To-day, Fascism stood apart, with its own 
unmistakable standpoints . . . first of all, it did not, generally speaking, 
‘‘ believe in the possibility or utility of perpetual peace,’’ in connection 
with the future of humanity. War alone brought to their maximum 
tension all human energies, and ‘‘ stamps the seal of nobility on those 
peoples which have the virtue to face it." Extraneous also to the spirit 
of Fascism were all those international and joint edifices which, as history 
shows, disperse to the four winds when ‘‘ sentimental, ideal and practical 
factors inflame the hearts of the peoples."” Thus, Fascism was a negation 
of what was called scientific Socialism; it likewise denied the class 
struggle. Also it affirmed the irremediable, fruitful and beneficent 
inequality of men, who “‘ cannot be levelled by means of a mechanical 
and outward fact such as universal suffrage.”’ 

The base of Fascist doctrine was the conception of the State which 
“is something absolute before which individuals and groups are but 
relative.” It was the State which loomed above all to-day in world 
political and economic questions, and only the State could settle the 
dramatic contradictions of capitalism. 

August 12th.—Announcement re letter sent to International Labour 
Office by Italian representative. (See League of Nations, I.L.O.) 


Japan. 

August 3rd.—The military authorities stated that the rout of General 
Ma’s forces had improved the situation in Heilung Kiang, where two 
insurgent leaders had surrendered, but that attacks by irregulars had 
increased in other districts, including the zone of the $.M.R. main line 
and the area round Newchwang. 

The military agent in Peiping was understood to have warned Chang 
Hsueh-liang that if he despatched troops to Jehol it would entail serious 
consequences. 

August 10th.—Mr. Debuchi’s visit to Mr. Stimson. (See U.S.A.). 

August 11th.—A spokesman of the Foreign Office informed the press 
that the Government did not approve of Mr. Stimson’s speech, par- 
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ticularly on account of its possible effect on the Lytton Report, and he 
denied the right to impose ‘‘ the Stimson doctrine’ on Japan. 

August 14th.—Conclusion of Agreement with the Soviet Government. 
(See U.S.S.R.). 


League of Nations. 


August 3rd.—The Secretariat published further documents regarding 
the South-American dispute, including a telegram of August Ist from the 
Paraguayan Government to the President of the Council claiming that 
the aggression by Bolivia was a breach of Articles X and XI of the 
Covenant and stating that Paraguay was willing to accept arbitration, 
and a telegram from the President of the Council to the Bolivian Govern- 
ment calling attention of this willingness of Paraguay to submit the 
dispute to arbitration and asking which of the alternative procedures, 
under Article XII, Bolivia proposed to adopt. 

August 4th.—The President of the Council telegraphed to the Bolivian 
and Paraguayan Governments informing each of the other’s willingness 
to accept a pacific settlement. The replies of the two Governments to 
his message of August 2nd were published. 

August 8th—The Secretary-General received a protest from the 
Paraguayan delegate to the League against the aerial bombardment by 
Bolivia not only of Paraguayan forts in the Chaco, but against the local 
Mennonite colonies. 

August 1oth.—The Paraguayan delegate reported to the Council that 
his Government had, on August 5th, accepted unreservedly the proposals 
of the 19 American countries recommending the suspension of hostilities 
and a return to the status quo of June Ist. 

August 15th.—The Financial Sub-Committee, composed of experts 
from Great Britain, France, Germany and Italy, and appointed to consider 
the financial situation in the Balkans, completed its work. 

August 16th.—The Secretariat received three letters from the Bolivian 
delegate replying to the Notes addressed to the League by the delegate 
of Paraguay. These denied that Bolivia had attacked the fort of Antonio 
Lopez and conveyed Bolivia’s decision to suspend hostilities in deference 
to the request of the Committee of neutrals. 


DISARMAMENT CONFERENCE. 


August 5th.—Mr. Henderson addressed to all the Governments taking 
part in the Conference a letter asking them whether they were prepared 
to accept the prolongation of the Armaments Truce for 4 months from 
November Ist, as suggested by the resolution of July 23rd. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. 


August 12th.—It was learnt that the President of the Governing Body 
of the I.L.O. had received from the Italian representative on that Body a 
letter dated July 25th, requesting him to convene a meeting to consider 
the calling of a special session of the International Labour Conference to 
discuss the reduction of hours of work in industry in view of the world- 
wide unemployment. 

It was announced that the President had accordingly decided to call 
a special meeting of the Governing Body on September 2rst. 
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Lithuania. 
August 11th.—Permanent Courts decision re case in respect of Memel. 
(See Permanent Court of International Justice.) 


Paraguay. 

August 3rd.—Notes and representations from Washington and London. 
(See U.S.A. and Great Britain: also League of Nations.) 

August 4th.—In reply to the League telegram of August 2nd the 
Foreign Minister telegraphed, that the Government had given repeated 
proof of its intention to settle the dispute by legal means, but complained 
of recent Bolivian aggression. 

Telegram from President of the Council (See League of Nations.) 

August 5th.—According to a semi-official statement the Government 
was unwilling to accept an armistice while the captured Paraguayan forts 
were in Bolivian hands. 

Statements by Bolivian Government. (See Bolivia.) 

August 6th.—The Government despatched an acknowledgment of the 
British Note supporting the League’s offer of arbitration, adding that 
what Paraguay was doing was entirely in self defence. 

Statement by Bolivian President. (See Bolivia.) 

August 8th——The Foreign Minister informed the U.S. and other 
Governments that Bolivia had occupied fort Antonio Lopez and that the 
garrison had retired, according to instructions. 

Signature of Neutrality Pact by Argentina, Brazil, etc. (See Argentina.) 

League delegates protest to the Secretary-General. (See League 
of Nations.) 

Representations by U.S. and other Governments. (See U.S.A.) 

August 10th.—Report to League re acceptance of recommendation of 
the American countries. (See League of Nations.) 

August 12th.—The President-elect stated that it was impossible to 
accept the Bolivian proviso about the forts occupied since June because 
it would mean surrender to Bolivia, in view of the declaration of the 19 
neutral Powers that they would not recognize changes effected by fighting. 

August 13th—The Premier appointed Senor Benitez as Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, Senor Mendez as Minister of the Interior and General 
Rojas, Minister of War. 

August 15th.—Dr. Ayala took the oath as President of the Republic 
and in a statement regarding the dispute with Bolivia said that this 
could not descend to the level of war; ‘‘ we do not intend to take an 
inch of Bolivian territory.” 


Permanent Court of International Justice. 


August 3rd.—The Court dismissed a request of the Norwegian Govern- 
ment, dated July 18th, 1932, for interim measures of protection against 
Danish encroachment in South-East Greenland, pending the hearing of 
the dispute with Denmark as to the legal status of the area. (It had been 
formally ‘‘ annexed ’’ by Norway on July 12th, 1932.) 

August 11th.—The Court gave its decision on the interpretation of the 
statute of Memel in the case brought before it (in April), in which pro- 
ceedings were taken by Great Britain, France, Italy and Japan against 
Lithuania. The Court ruled by ro votes to 5, that the Governor of Memel 
was entitled to dismiss the President of the Directory; that as Herr 
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Boettcher, the President, in having negotiated in Berlin about foreign 
relations, had violated the Statute (which reserved the control of foreign 
affairs to the Lithuanian Government) his dismissal by the Governor was 
in order ; that the Governor was justified in appointing a new Directory 
under M. Simaitis ; and that the Governor was not in order in dissolving 
the Diet on the latter’s advice before his Directorate had received a vote 
of confidence from the Diet. 


Poland. 

August 12th.—Two protocols were signed in Warsaw with the City of 
Danzig, the first regulating the entry of Polish naval units into the 
harbour, and the second binding Poland and Danzig to counteract all 
manifestations and activities of an unfriendly nature by citizens of either 
State. There was to be no restriction on the length of stay of Polis), 
naval vessels in Danzig and no restriction on the number entering the 
port ; and as to the second agreement the Polish Government undertook 
to try and influence the Polish people to discontinue the economic boycott 
of Danzig. 


Rumania. 

August 1oth.—The Provisional Government formed to preside over 
the elections resigned, on completion of the formalities for the assemb!\ 
of Parliament. 

The King invited Dr. Maniu to become head of the new Government, 
but the latter nominated Dr. Vaida-Voevod in his stead. 

August 11th.—The new Cabinet was sworn in with Dr. Vaida-Voevod 


as Premier and Foreign Minister, Dr. Mironescu, Minister of Finance, \| 
Mihalache, Minister of the Interior and General Samsonovici, Ministe: 
of Defence. Dr. Maniu stated that the Cabinet would receive his loyal 
support and that of the National Peasant Party. 


Spain. 

August toth.—A revolt broke out in Madrid and Seville, but in tly 
capital was suppressed immediately by the police. Over 200 arrests were 
made, including Generals Cavalcanti, Goded and Fernandez, and several! 
ex-Ministers. 

In Seville General Sanjurgo, who led the revolt, was joined by the 
garrison and part of the Civil Guard and he gained control of the city. A 
manifesto was issued announcing a ‘‘ Republican Dictatorship,’’ pro- 
claiming him Captain-General of Andalusia and stating that he was 
acting ‘‘ for the good of the Republic.”’ 

The Cortes passed a vote of confidence in the Cabinet with acclamation 
and the Socialist Party issued a manifesto promising full support. 

The ABC and El Debate were suspended sine die. 

August 11th.—Learning that a large number of troops were marching 
on the city, the commanders of the regiments in garrison at Seville in- 
formed General Sanjurgo that resistance would be useless. The General 
accordingly took flight, but was arrested near the Portuguese frontier. 

A number of Monarchists were arrested in provincial towns and four 
Generals in Madrid were retired. The Generalitat of Catalonia sent a 
message of congratulation to the Government and demonstrations 10 
support of the Republic took place at Barcelona, Valencia and Castellon. 
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August 11th.—Outrages occurred in several towns instigated by 
Communists and others who took advantage of the rising to attack 
Monarchist buildings and churches. 

August 12th.—Further attacks were made on churches and other 
buildings and riots occurred at Granada, where a general strike had been 
declared, and at Moron in Seville. The Government ordered the Civil 
Governor of Cordoba to proceed to Granada and take charge of the 
province. 

A Bill was passed in the Cortes empowering the Government to dismiss 
any civil or military officials who might become suspect to the Republic. 

August 15th.—The C.-in-C. of the Civil Guard was dismissed, owing 
to his responsibility for the disloyal conduct of the 4th battalion of the 
force at Seville. The battalion was disbanded. 

August 16th.—A general strike began at Granada in protest against 
the measures taken by the Civil Governor to restore order. The police 
closed the offices of the Syndicalist Union. 


Sweden. 

August 6th.—M. Ekman, the Prime Minister, resigned and M. Hamrin, 
the Finance Minister was appointed to carry on the Government until 
September 18th, when elections to the Second Chamber were to be held. 
M. Ekman’s resignation followed on the discovery that he had, in fact, 
received a cheque for 50,000 kroner from M. Kreuger for the funds of the 
People’s Party, the receipt of which he had previously denied. 


U.S.A. 

August 3rd.—The nations of the Pan-American Union sent a joint 
Note to Bolivia and Paraguay extending what was described in Washington 
as the Hoover Doctrine to the Western Hemisphere. (Also known as the 
Stimson Doctrine—by which no seizure of territory by a belligerent 
would be recognized.) 

In an address at Minneapolis Senator Borah said there could be no 
hope of settling the economic problems of the world by any conference 
which excluded the discussion of reparations and war debts, and recovery 
in the U.S.A. could achieve no permanent gain without recovery abroad. 
As to cancellation of debts, it would be a small price to pay to stop the 
effects of a depression which had cost the American people $150,000 
million. But the excessive cost of armaments would have to go. The 
prosperity of the U.S. as a whole was bound up with the prosperity of the 
American farmer, who could never hope to be prosperous again until 
he had regained his place in world markets. There were three ways to 
pay debts ; in goods, services, or gold, and they had prevented the first 
by tariffs; there was now no opportunity to pay them in services and 
the attempt to pay in gold had brought about a disastrous maldistribution 
of it, largely responsible for a reduction in their export trade from $5,000 
million to $1,700 million. Lausanne he said, was the great bright spot 
in the conditions which had confronted the world for the past 18 years. 

August 4th.—Aide mémoire handed to French Premier by U.S. 
Ambassador. (See France.) 

August 5th.—Reports were current in Washington that Bolivia’s 
proposals for an armistice on the basis of her retention of the positions 
occupied by her had been rejected by the U.S.A. and the four neutral 
S. American States. 
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August 6th.—It was learnt that the State Department had intimated 
to the British and Dominion delegates to the Ottawa Conference 
that, should they be able to pass through Washington for informal 
discussions on their way home, they would be most welcome. 


August 7th—In a telegram to a conference at Newport Senator 
Borah said that a further moratorium on war debts to America would 
not help conditions materially ; nor would readjustment on a basis of 
capacity to pay. Readjustment or cancellation should be made to 
depend upon a programme which gave a reasonable assurance that the 
American taxpayer would receive better than the debts. 


August 8th.—In a speech before the Council on Foreign Relations, Mr. 
Stimson said the Kellogg Pact had changed the whole doctrine of neu- 
trality, and war was now the concern of every nation in the world. The 
Pact had provided a means for mobilising opinion, and though there was 
no provision in it for consultation between neutrals, consultation was 
implicit both in the Pact itself and in the use which had been made of 
it in the disputes between the U.S.S.R. and China in 1929 and between 
Japan and China in 1931. The joint Hoover—MacDonald statement 
drawn up in October, 1929, in which the Pact was referred to as a “‘ positive 
obligation ”’ marked an epoch. As the text of the Pact stood the only 
limitation to the broad covenant against war was the right of self-defence ; 
‘‘ This right is so inherent and universal that it was deemed unnecessary 
even to insert it expressly in the Treaty.’”’ When, he continued, 
the U.S. Government took the responsibility of sending a Note on 
January 7th, 1932, to China and Japan, it was a pioneer. It’s own 
refusal to recognise the fruits of aggression might be of comparatively 
little moment to an aggressor, but when the entire group of civilised 
nations took their stand behind the position of the U.S. Government, the 
situation was revealed in its true sense. ‘‘ Moral disapproval, when it 
becomes the disapproval of the whole world, takes on a significance 
hitherto unknown in international law. Never before has international 
opinion been so organised and mobilised.”’ 

‘*T believe,’”’ Mr. Stimson concluded, “‘ that this view of the Briand- 
Kellogg Pact . . . will become one of the great permanent policies of 
our nation... It is a policy which combines the readiness to co-operate 
for peace and justice in the world, which Americans have always 
manifested, while at the same time it preserves the independence of 
judgment and the flexibility of action upon which our people have always 
insisted .. .” 

It was understood that the Government, together with the Govern- 
ments of Mexico, Colombia and Cuba had requested Bolivia and Paraguay 
to cease all military operations and preparations by dawn on August roth 
on the basis of the status quo on June Ist. 

Paraguay was reported to have agreed to this. 

August 10th.—Mr. Stimson received the Japanese Ambassador to 
whom he was understood to have emphasised the continued opposition 
of the Government to Japanese retention of control in Manchuria or any 
other part of China acquired through force of arms. Mr. Debuchi denied 
reports that Japan contemplated seizing Tientsin and Peking. 

August 11th.—In his address accepting nomination as Presidential 
candidate Mr. Hoover said he opposed cancellation of war debts unless 
the United States received some compensation by way of trade or general 
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disarmament ; he upheld the protective tariff emphatically and supported 
Mr. Stimson’s view of the implications of the Kellogg Treaty. As to 
Prohibition he favoured the right of each State to decide its policy. 

After describing how the “ greatest economic emergency in all history 
had been led up to by political instability (the Treaty of Versailles, he 
said, had poisoned springs) increases in armaments, foreign borrowing and 
subsidising industry and employment with heavy taxes, he said they had 
sought to change the trend of European economic degeneration by the 
moratorium for debts, and had stemmed the tide of collapse in Germany. 
They had also made proposals to reduce the cost of world armaments 
by a billion dollars a year. As to war debts he was hopeful of such drastic 
reduction of world armaments as would save the taxpayers in the debtor 
countries a large part of their payment to America. ‘“‘ If for any particular 
annual payment we were offered some other tangible form of compensation, 
such as an expansion of markets for American agriculture and labour, 
and the restoration and maintenance of our prosperity, then I am sure 
our citizens would consider such a proposal. But it is a certainty that 
these debts must not be cancelled or the burdens transferred to our people.”’ 

After referring to the strength of the Army and Navy for defence, 
Mr. Hoover turned to foreign relations and said, ‘‘ we inaugurated the 
London Naval Treaty . . . we made concrete proposals at Geneva to 
reduce the armaments of the world by one-third. This would save the 
taxpayers of the world a billion a year and would save us over $200 
millions a year,’’ and he continued ; 

‘“We have expanded the arbitration of disputes. I have recom- 
mended joining the World Court under proper reservations preserving our 
freedom of action. We have given the leadership in transforming the 
Kellogg Pact from inspiring the outlawry of war to an organised instru- 
ment for peaceful settlements, backed by a definite mobilisation of world 
public opinion against aggression ... We shall enter no agreements 
committing us to any future course of action or which call for the use of 
force to preserve peace. Above all, I have projected a new doctrine into 
international affairs, the doctrine that we do not, and never will recognise 
a title to possession of territory gained in violation of peace pacts.’’ 
[his doctrine had recently been accepted by all the nations of the world, 
and within the past few days had been accepted again by all those of the 
Western Hemisphere. 

August 14th.—Mr. Stimson’s message to M. Herriot. (See France.) 


” 


U.S.S.R. 

August 3rd.—It was learnt that ratifications had been exchanged in 
Moscow on July 28th of the Non-Aggression Pact with Latvia signed on 
February 5th, and the Conciliation Convention signed on June 18th. 

August 5th.—Agricultural statistics were published showing that by 
the end of July only 76,600,000 acres had been harvested, as against 
over 97 million in 1931. Grain collections were much in arrears, and 
speculation in grain was stated to be endangering the official plans. 

August 7th.—The Central Executive Committee of the Government 
ratified the Non-Aggression Pact and Conciliation Convention with 
Esthonia. 

August 8th.—A decree was issued instituting capital punishment for 
the destruction or theft of ‘‘ socialised property.” It declared that all 
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— 


crops, live-stock and other property of collectivised farms would in 
future be regarded as Government property, and provided the death 
penalty for persons diverting all such property for personal or speculative 


use. 


August oth.—Ratifications were exchanged in Moscow of the Non- 


Aggression Pact and Conciliation Convention concluded with Finland 
(It was ratified by the President of Finland on July 7th). 

August 14th—The Government announced that an agreement had 
been concluded with Japan regarding the Far Eastern fisheries. 


on April 22nd. 


August 22nd 
September 7th 
19th 
19th 
19th 
21st 


23rd 
26th 


” 


October roth 
* roth (?) 
November 3rd 


*League of Nations and International Labour Office. 


IV.—FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 


*Committee of Experts on Slavery 


*Committee of Enquiry on Public Works, etc. ... 


*Council Committee on Liberia 
*Supervisory Committee 

*Financial Committee 

*Bureau of the Disarmament Conference... 
*68th Session of the Council 

*13th Session of the Assembly 

*Health Committee 

*Economic Committee 

*Permanent Mandates Commission 


Geneva 
Geneva 
Geneva 
Geneva 
Geneva 
Geneva 
Geneva 
Geneva 
Geneva 
Geneva 
Geneva 
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